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MAETERLINCK VERSUS THE CONVENTIONAL 

DRAMA. 

About ten years ago the Paris Figaro announced, in calm, 
decisive tone, that something good had come out of Bel- 
gium, hitherto not famed for its literary condiments, and 
that the feast of a new and greater Shakespeare was spread 
before us. The name was Maurice Maeterlinck; the discov- 
erer, Octave Mirbeau. The world clamored for a closer ac- 
quaintance, and when they had come to know they won- 
dered. At first, amazement held their opinions in solution, 
but the process of crystallization presently- set in, and the 
crystals formed in two very different patterns. Not a few 
of the professional guides to polite literature called out that 
the newcomer was a genius of the purest ray ; as many others 
thought that he approximated a fool of the muddiest water. 

Now discrepancies in judgment are not to be construed as 
a refutation of the divine righteousness of the critic's mission 
— not at all. The critic holds the mirror up to nature with 
commendable zeal, if with uncertain grace. No — it cannot 
be that he is insincere, only that the quicksilver on the back 
of the mirror is sometimes strangely scarred, and therefore 
nature has as many counterfeit presentments as George 
Washington. Which is the true image of the dramatist is 
still unsettled. Perhaps herein lies the eternal delight of 
estimating literary values of this coinage — that they are as 
fluctuating as the silver standard, and will, for the most part, 
always be unsettled. 

At the outset, upon the publication of La Princesse 
Maleine, the readers of our author divided into hostile camps, 
and surely his later writings have never led to overtures of 
peace. The Maeterlinckomane will never yield up the sacred 
soil that caps the highest peak of Mount Olympus; the 
Maeterlinckophobe begrudges six feet at the very bottom 
for an unhonored grave. With the one, he is the master, 
the prophet; with the other, the charlatan, the literary 
quack. The truth lies between the two — the pySlv ayav 
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of Solon is often a safe principle in dramatic criticism, as 
in most things else — but just where between the two? To 
assign him a niche in the temple or a padded cell in the 
ward for incurables would be easier of accomplishment than 
to give him what is his by rights; but it is to the elusive 
compromise, so hard to catch, and often so uninteresting 
when we have caught it, that we must address ourselves. 

It is difficult to find his brothers in art — De Musset, Poe, 
Baudelaire, the minor Elizabethans, Ollendorf, Ruysbroeck 
l'Admirable, Leopardi, even Kipling and Conan Doyle 
might claim varying degrees of kinship, but his originality 
excludes all close relationship and he seems to be a sort of 
only son without parents. For that alone he would be 
worthy of study. Original achievement deserves investiga- 
tion, if only to be cast out into the burning. Real original- 
ity means creation, and, however trivial the creation, there is 
a dignity in it we cannot despise, for the creator must needs 
have a tiny piece of God himself to work with. 

The sonnets were the key with which Shakespeare un- 
locked his heart, and the lyric poems of an artist are always 
the most immediate revelations of his character; and so, 
before taking up Maeterlinck's dramas, a short quotation 
from the Sevres Chaudes, a volume of early lyrics, may serve 
to set the key for us. Opening at random, we meet a passage 
like this: 

O hothouse in the midst of the forest! 

And your doors shut forever! 

And all that there is under your dome, 

And under my soul in your likeness! 

The thoughts of a princess ahungered! 

The weariness of a sailor in the wilderness! 

Brazen music at the windows of incurables! 

At first reading this comes perilously near Carolyn Wells 
or Oliver Herford. And yet through the grotesque and 
indiscriminate mass of metaphors we can trace out the 
meaning of the jumble. 

The hothouse in the forest is the soul too sensitive, too 
tropically luxuriant, too artificially cultivated. It is in a 
world of rough and healthy oaks and pines — and maybe 
chestnuts — yet cut off from it by the barrier of glass — that 
is, the film of misunderstanding and prejudice. This phys- 
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ical barrier, typifying a wall of doubt and misunderstanding, 
the wall between two human souls that can never, never be 
broken down, is a favorite figure with Maeterlinck. So is 
the starving princess. She is the soul born with every in- 
heritance of joy, starved and crippled for want of sympathy 
and love. A beggar would naturally starve, but when a 
princess starves, there is the implication of the tragic in- 
justice of the supreme courts of fate. The sailor in the 
wilderness longs for the smell of the salt, for the infinite 
surge of the sea, while only a dusty, parching desert greets 
his senses. This, too, is the soul hungering for a sympathetic 
environment. The brass band is the vulgarly healthy 
philistine who is blatantly unsympathetic with the soul- 
sick despair of the questioning agnostic in the window 
above. 

This is simple exegesis, but there are passages in the 
Serves Chaudes that no one has ever been able to interpret. 
The symbols are so mystical, and the thoughts so vaguely 
and incompletely expressed, that interpretation is impossible. 
And yet he knows the appeal direct. There is a sentence in 
L'Interieur that strikes straight to the quivering heart of 
humanity. A neighbor standing outside a window, afraid 
to go in to tell the happy family of the suicide of a daugh- 
ter of the house, says with poignant pathos: 

"And yet, what a strange little soul she must have had; what a poor, 
ignorant, dwarfed little soul she would have had, if she had said every- 
thing she ought to have said, and done everything she ought to have done." 

There is the whole tragedy of life. 

But some one has said that "One swallow does not make 
a summer, nor one dead leaf an autumn," and a poet must be 
judged throughout the length and breadth of his work. 
Amount is a matter to be reckoned with as well as form and 
thought. Every tyro has written one or two lines, per- 
haps a verse, or even a whole poem that would not dis- 
grace a volume of really decent poetry; but his sins else- 
where against all law, order, ear-drums, and common sense 
will speedily condemn him to the oblivion he richly de- 
serves. And so we must beware of generalizing too quickly 
upon isolated instances, and endeavor to strike wide and 
deep. 
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Maeterlinck has written much mystic philosophy, a great 
many essays on various literary and speculative subjects, a 
rather slender volume of lyrics, and some ten or twelve 
dramas. 

The dramas are his most interesting- and will probably 
be his most enduring contribution to literature. His philos- 
ophy, though wholly charming, is not philosophical enough 
to be philosophy and not literary enough to be literature. 
His lyrics are anything but lyrical, and his essays are with- 
out the artistic finish which might have kept them afloat. 
Now in his dramas, while the same increasing purpose that 
we find in the other forms is evident, he has evolved a dis- 
tinctive style — a style which, like Whitman's, is very sus- 
ceptible of parody, and which, in the hands of a clever satir- 
izer, is ridiculously akin to vain babbling and degenerate 
idiocy. It is a style that belongs to him, however, and it 
delivers his message with subtlety and infinite suggestive- 
ness. His dramas say all that he has to say, and say it most 
effectually in the fantastic, iterative, importunate, insistent, 
rhythmical sentences which his characters speak, and in the 
long pauses when "soul communicates to soul," a silence 
which, in his philosophy, is far more eloquent than words. 
"It is only when life runs sluggish in us that we speak," he 
says. 

The first impression we get from the dramas is that their 
author is not so essentially a poet nor a dramatist nor yet 
an idiot, but, above and beyond all else, a mystic. Mysti- 
cism is his fetich, and conventional literary form is of ab- 
solutely no concern to his symbolic soul. A poet is such, 
not so much on account of the thought as by reason of the 
manner of expression. Swinburne says that the technical 
work of the poet appeals to the ear as the technical work 
of the painter appeals to the eye. When we read Homer 
or Shakespeare or Milton, there is a triumphant sense of 
mastery, a world-power within us, a tingling consciousness 
that this is the only word in all the possible permutations 
and combinations of letters that could stand just here and 
say just what the poet means, and that at the same time it 
is the only word in all the kingdoms of tone and rhythm 
that could sing the one delicious note and give us a thrill 
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of the full, pulsing peace that passeth the understanding of 
mankind. This union in one word of the only thought and 
the only tone is the peculiar witchery of the poet's art, and 
Maeterlinck knows it not. Once or twice only in the gro- 
tesque rhythmical prose of his dramas do we feel that he 
approaches this felicity of expression; he does not even strive 
for it. He does not see any inherent beauty in a word as 
a word. Words, to him, are mere symbols, mere shifting 
letters that can shadow forth but imperfectly the truth that 
finds complete expression only in silence. In one of his 
essays it is written: "Speech never serves for real inter- 
course between beings. Lips or tongue can set forth the 
soul in the same way that a number in a catalogue repre- 
sents a picture ; . . . but as soon as we have really some- 
thing to say we are compelled to be silent." Again: "How 
strangely do we diminish a thing as soon as we try to ex- 
press it in words!" "A time will come, perhaps, when our 
souls will know of each other without the intermediary of 
the senses. ... A spiritual epoch is perhaps upon us." 
And as he despises words as a means of communication, so 
he rejects facts as "guides to knowledge." We have an 
inner life, a real life, that lives close to the heart of the world; 
and facts — crude, imperfect, lying facts — are "nothing but 
the laggards, the spies, and camp followers of the great 
forces we cannot see." 

Naturally, then, we will not look in his pages for the pas- 
sionate outburst, the whirlwind of indignant scorn, the 
lover's wordy rapture. Far from it. In Maeterlinck's 
hands, King Lear at the grave of Cordelia would have been 
silent; Romeo would have used the spiritual atmospheric 
tracts to convey his sentiments to Juliet; Mark Antony 
would have buried Caesar in a pall of silent gloom, not in a 
torrent of polished phrases; Hamlet would have soliloquized 
in his soul, and not with his lips. Of course all this is dia- 
metrically opposite to the point of view of the everyday 
dramatist, and we must not be shocked when we read the 
jerky, ejaculatory, iterative inanities — some of them — of 
La Princesse Maleine. Nothing of supreme moment is said — 
all the tragedy is between the lines. It would be childish 
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to attach anything of importance to a particular arrange- 
ment of letters and words. "Maeterlinck and the diction- 
ary have no' affinity." Neither will help us to understand 
the other. 

His medium of expression seems to thwart him at every 
turn. He writes in pure French, not in Flemish or Low 
Dutch; and French is too sunny, too lucid for his forebod- 
ings and dark imaginings. Its pitiless brilliancy and polish 
are too distinctly of this world to lend themselves success- 
fully to the mystic's half lights; lime light plays the will-o'- 
the-wisp with garish grace. Some one has noted it as a 
significant fact that France has yet to produce her Lewis 
Carroll and her "Jabberwocky." Nonsense verse and mysti- 
cism are very close cousins. 

This very lack of harmony between content and con- 
tainer does as much to make the lines difficult of accurate 
apprehension as does the symbolism, the cabalism, the 
sporting with words. Maeterlinck, refusing to worship a 
word as a word like Theophile Gautier, for example, pros- 
trates himself in adoration before a word as a symbol. In 
his lyrics he carries this to an extreme, attributes magical 
meanings to well-worn phrases, works mental miracles with 
them, and then when he says water expects us to know that 
he means wine. This is a specimen : 

A maiden waters the ferns with warm water! 

A band of little girls watches the hermit in his cell! 

My sisters have fallen asleep in the depths of a poisonous grotto! 

Probably this meant something to the mind of the author. 
If we could sleep and dream the same jumble of images, 
doubtless we should find it very beautiful, but the world 
to-day is terribly prosaic and is very wide-awake. 

The story might be apropos that James Payn tells in his 
reminiscences. He used to compose wonderful poetry in 
his sleep, he says, and, waking one night with a glow of 
creative ecstasy warming his heart, he wrote down a line that 
he felt must bring the world to his feet. And then he slept 
again, worn out by his travail and for joy that some great 
poetry had been born into the world. By the cold light of 
the morning he read with beating pulse the splendid pomp 
of this tramping rhythm: "A strong smell of petroleum 
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prevailed throughout." Which only goes to show that all 
the stuff that dreams are made of is not poetry. 

But Serves Chaudes was a first offense. The dramas are 
not so impossible — although the first one, La Princesse 
Maleine, lauded to the stars as it has been, is pretty muddy. 
The plot was borrowed from Shakespeare, a loan which the 
critics were quick to discover, and, apart from its second- 
hand appeal, it is too obviously youthful and experimental 
to be made a touchstone of merit. A very clever caricature 
of its plot has been written by one Adrian Ross, and, since 
discriminating burlesque is often very trenchant criticism, 
I could wish I had the space at my command to quote it. 
Comic poets are not altogether satisfactory expositors, but 
sometimes their jingles have an overtone of truth. As we 
said, then, La Princesse Maleine is very youthful. This is ap- 
parent in her fondness for fireworks. The whole play is a 
succession of meteorological portents that Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree and Sir Henry Irving and the whole theatrical syndi- 
cate combined could never reproduce. Comets and shoot- 
ing-stars presage every petty happening in the piece. The 
heavens blaze and the firmament is strung with magic lan- 
terns. Tempests of thunder and hail fill up the awkward 
pauses in the conversation, while the moon suffers several 
relapses in a bad case of the eclipses. The stone bridge 
over the moat falls, presumably because it had grown weary 
of standing; a gravedigger says, "O! O! O!" several times; 
the Princess' nose bleeds; a mole digs in the ground; "and 
the fountain sobs and dies away." This is the logical se- 
quence of events. And there are ravens, bells, and a ceme- 
tery; a war ship with no visible crew; green lights and red 
lights and mysterious knockings at the door; then darkness 
again and a silence, while the Marconi system allows the 
souls to pass the time of day like the transatlantic steam- 
ships. 

Fun aside, crude and boyish as is all this musty claptrap, 

it strikes the Maeterlinckian note at the outset — the note 

that is developed so magnificently later. "There is the sense 

of mystery at the back of the visible action — the unknown 

13 
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horror behind the closed door," the tremendous presence 
impending over the trivialities of ordinary life. The chief 
personage in the Maeterlinck drama is the Dweller of the 
Threshold, Fate or Death or Love, or all in one, executing 
the inexorable laws of a preordained destiny in the "silences 
of the unseen." "The puppets on the stage act and speak, 
but the real play is in the working of the powers invisible 
and the eloquent silences that transcend speech." All this 
is explained by Maeterlinck himself in his work on the phi- 
losophy of the drama. 

The sense of mystery, of something unattainable, is pres- 
ent in almost all the dramas; and there is always a barrier 
shutting off something longed for — perhaps it is a wall of 
misunderstanding, of difference of temperament that makes 
understanding impossible, as in Pelleas et Melisande, in Agla- 
vaine et Selysette; a real door or window, as in the fantastic 
Sept Princesses or the splendid Interieur, or the grewsome 
Mort de Tintagiles; perhaps a wall of blindness, as in Les 
Aveugles — always something between us and the sunlight, 
always the clay that stops our eyes to the finer life which is 
round us but whose glories we cannot see — and the im- 
potence of the soul to break down this barrier, the silent 
submission of mankind to the power of an unmoral fate. 
This is the motif of each one of them. 

A symphony cannot be constructed of a single theme, how- 
ever, and it is just here that the weakness of the mystic 
who plays only on his one weird string becomes evident. His 
circle of ideas is strangely contracted, and a regular suc- 
cession of recurring images grows monotonous. His theme, 
of profound import as it is, needs more development, trans- 
position into other keys and other rhythms. The melody 
is a real message. The harmony and counterpoint are thin. 

The dramas may be divided into two groups — the castle 
dramas and the dramas typifying Death, the Intruder. The 
castle dramas, Les Sept Princesses, Pelleas et Melisande, Alla- 
dine et Palomides, Aglavaine et Selysette, La Princesse Maleine, 
are Arthurian in their imagery. It has been suggested that 
William Morris's "Defense of Guinevere" is the nearest thing 
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in English to Maeterlinck in this legendary vein. There are 
always a moat, a drawbridge, and a tower bathed in the 
half light of a waning moon; always the mystic love of a 
strange, supersensitive, spiritual nixie, half child and half 
woman and whole fairy, for a morbid, speculative, degen- 
erate sort of man, and the fatal end of both. These char- 
acters are real enough, perhaps, but for them we have none 
of the sympathy that makes the book world one with our 
world. Character-drawing is not an essential in Maeter- 
linck's conception of his art. We should not recognize 
Melisande and Selysette if we met them on the street. No, 
it is the background that is great, the atmosphere of an 
irresistible juggernaut of destiny. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

The tragedy of daily life, the tragedy of merely being alive 
— here dwells Maeterlinck in all the strength and majesty 
of one who feels and knows. 

Les Sept Princesses is frankly unactable. All the dialogue 
and almost all the action take place on a terrace separated 
from the hypothetical audience by a wall and great glass 
doors so strong that the mob outside beats upon them in 
vain. They will not give way, and they are locked on the 
stage side. A dark forest, a canal, and a warship are seen 
through the doors beyond the terrace. Inside, on the stage, 
seven pale princesses are asleep on seven white marble steps. 
The red light from a brazier illumines everything save the 
face of one sister which is in the shadow. The king and 
queen converse in platitudes about the weather outside on 
the terrace, awaiting the return of the Prince Marcellus, 
their grandson, who has been absent for seven years. The 
seven princesses are his cousins, and from their number he 
is to select his bride. They come from the far South and, 
unaccustomed to the climate of this marshy country, sleep 
most of the time in a half-exhausted state. The Prince 
steams up the canal in his war ship, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Lohengrin in his swan car, kisses his grandmother 
for several pages, falls in love with the princess whose face 
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is in the shadow — this does seem a sad commentary on the 
appearance of the other six — beats on the glass door, and 
tries to arouse the slumbering maidens. The glass must 
be vitrified by a mystic process, for presently all the serv- 
ants beat furiously and scream frantically, while the maidens 
sleep on in peace. Then a secret passage is remembered, 
and Marcellus appears on the stage through a trapdoor in the 
marble floor, and arouses six princesses; but the shadowed 
face, the face of his beloved, is cold and dead. All the while 
the sailors on the war ship sing, L'Atlantique, I'Atlantique 
nous n'en revenons plus; and in this resolve, perhaps, they 
were very wise. Les Sept Princesses is a sort of reductdo ad 
absurdum of the Maeterlinck drama of the castle-and-prin- 
cess type. 

By far the greatest of this group is Pelleas et Melisande. 
It has been given in Paris — and by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in New York — fitly enough behind gauze curtains, for it is 
a "veiled tragedy," in which the characters themselves never 
understand each other. They are poor little dwarfed but- 
terfly souls that struggle vainly in the web of destiny, talk- 
ing a strange rhythmical prose full of repetition and of ejacu- 
lation, never expressing but always symbolizing emotion. 
Melisande is the familiar type, the fascinating elflike child- 
woman, all instinct and without mind. Golaud had found 
her in the forest weeping by a fountain, had married her, 
and brought her home to the castle. There she meets 
Golaud's younger brother Pelleas, and love results. Golaud 
comes upon them in the park and kills his brother. Me- 
lisande dies soon after in childbirth. It is a spirituelle edi- 
tion of "Paolo and Francesca." The characters have no 
breath or blood; they are puppets who must do as their 
master says, and their master is a blind force, a law which 
says we do not as we like, but that an endless chain of Cause 
and circumstance has conditioned our every action from the 
beginning of eternity. And in enshrouding the reader in this 
pall of gloomy fate, Maeterlinck's power is undoubted. The 
pathos of life where we see through a glass so darkly, where 
we stumble against forces we cannot understand — the pity, 
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aye, the pity of it all — all this gathers round about us, as we 
read, with an insistent pessimism that clamps its steely bands 
fast round the heart. 

Alladine et< Palomides is evidently a weak first sketch of 
Pelleas et Melisande, and may be dismissed with that. 

Aglavaine et Selysette is a discussion of the old problem: 
Given one man and two women, find the solution. Melean- 
dre and Selysette are husband and wife. Aglavaine comes 
to live with them. She will love them both and gild ex- 
istence with a pure and beautiful affection. Selysette is 
a gentle little sprite, almost a child, and loves Aglavaine 
readily. Aglavaine's platonic devotion to Meleandre is 
as unstable as most platonic devotion; and the birdlike 
Selysette, seeing that they love each other, kills herself. 
There is the same symbolic machinery — the ruined tower, 
the green bird that means death, the lost key, and all the 
rest. La Petite Yssaline is the child among men, as we 
are all children in a world we do not understand, and the 
Grand'mere Meligrane is old and wise, yet even she can 
only grope for truth. It is rather a disagreeable play for 
the general reader, because it is hard to remember that 
Aglavaine and Selysette are only symbols, puppets in the 
dumb show. If they were women of flesh and blood, Agla- 
vaine would be an insufferable prig and Selysette a hope- 
less weakling. As machinery to work out the Maeterlinck- 
ian pessimism, they are successful. 

Pelleas et Melisande is the greatest of the castle dramas 
and the only one of this group, I should say, that the general 
reader ought to know. 

The second class includes the dramas in which the real 
protagonist is death. Probably L'Interieur is the best of 
these and is Maeterlinck's greatest achievement, although 
both L'Intruse and Les Aveugles are very fine and in his most 
effective manner. Here are the stage directions of L'In- 
terieur: 

An old garden of weeping willows. At the back, a house through 
the windows of which a family is plainly seen passing the evening round 
the sitting room lamp. The father is seated by the fire. The mother, an 
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elbow on the table, gazes into space. Two young girls, dressed in white* 
embroider, dream, and smile in the sweet quiet of the room. A little 
child is sleeping on its mother's arm. It seems that when they move or 
make a gesture their actions are slow, serious, and strange, spiritualized 
by the distance, the light, and the cloudy haze of the glass. 

An old man enters with some news that must break those 
happy hearts beyond the window. One of the daughters of 
that quiet household has just drowned herself — the same 
old story. The dread tale must be told, but the old man 
lingers outside the window looking in on the happy family, 
all unconscious of the toils of fate that are winding round 
them, and shrinks from entering with his awful message. 
All the while the corpse is coming nearer, on and on along 
the winding paths that can be seen stretching away in snaky 
coils through the moonlight. The old man braces himself 
for the ordeal. But ah no ! he sees the father smile over his 
book, he sees the mother hush the crying child — he cannot 
introduce death there. And the corpse, borne by the friends 
that found it, comes nearer, nearer, through the shadows 
of the weeping willow trees. At last it is at hand, the stage 
is filled with black figures, the old man with a supreme ef- 
fort rushes into the house, and a splendid dramatic moment 
is obtained. The family comes out upon the stage with no 
passionate outburst, no railings against fate. Words are 
futile when men really feel, and in a typical Maeterlinckian 
silence the stage is slowly deserted by all save "a stranger." 
Through the window we see the abandoned room, empty — 
but no, there is the little child sleeping peacefully where 
the mother left it. "The stranger" murmurs, L'enfant tie- 
s' est pas eveille, and goes out. The curtain falls slowly. 
Death has come and gone, and we are all even as little 
children that sleep and dream and bide the time of his re- 
turn. 

The climax is worked up with consummate art, the coils 
of fate tighten round us until we feel as though we should 
be strangled, and the very presence of Death upon the stage 
is as certain as though his name were down among the 
persons of the drama. Here certainly Maeterlinck has- 
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shown marvelous power. As usual, the characters are 
mere lay figures. They have not even names — they are 
simply le vieilliard, I'etranger, le pere, la mere, and so on. 
They are merely subjects to be played upon by unseen 
forces, and Death is the only real character. Indeed, the 
dramatist himself called it Un petit drame pour marionettes, 
that should be played in a "static theatre" where wooden 
images would serve as well as men and women. Death 
would be just as real, just as inevitable, and Death is the 
only character that counts. 

L'Intruse, too, is a short, one-act study, very similar to 
L'lnterieur. Death is I'Intruse, the Intruder, the protago- 
nist "that enters but is never seen." A family sits in a 
lamp-lit hall. The grandfather is blind. The mother is ill 
in an adjoining room. She has given birth to a child who 
they fear is deaf and dumb; it has never uttered a sound. A 
visit is expected this evening from an aunt who is a superior 
of a convent. The eldest daughter sits at the window and 
watches for her: 

Le Pere. Tu ne vois rien venir, Ursule ? 

La Fille. Non, mon pere. 

Le Pere. Et dans l'avenue, tu vois l'avenue ? 

La Fille. Oui, mon pere; il y a clair de lune; et je vois l'avenue jus 
qu'aux bois de cypres. 

L'Aieul. Et tu ne vois personne, Ursule? 

La Fille. Personne, grand-pere. 

L'Oncle. Quel temps fait-il? 

La Fille. II fait tres beau; entendez vous les rossignols? 

L'Oncle. Oui, oui. 

La Fille. Un peu de vent s'dleve dans l'avenue. 

L'Aieul. Un peu de vent dans l'avenue, Ursule ? 

La Fille. Oui, les arbres tremblent un peu. 

L'Oncle. C'est ^tonnant que ma soeur ne soit pas encore ici. 

L'Aieul. Je n'entends plus les rossignols, Ursule. 

La Fille. Je crois que quelqu'un est entre 1 dans le jardin, grand-pere. 

L'Aieul. Qui est-ce? 

La Fille. Je ne sais pas, je ne vois personne. 

L'Oncle. C'est qu'il n'y a personne. 

La Fille. II doit y avoir quelqu'un dans le jardin; les rossignols se 
sont tus. 

Le Pere. Tu ne vois personne ? 

La Fille. Personne, mon pere. 

Le Pere. Mais cependant, lMtang est dans le clair de lune. 
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La Fille. Oui; je vois que les cygnes ont peur. 

Le Pere. II y a un silence de mort. 

L'Ai'eul. II me semble que le froid entre dans la chambre. 

Le Pert. Eh Men, ferme la porte, Ursule. 

La Fille. Oui, mon pere — Je ne peux pas fermer la porte, mon pere. 

The horror accumulates for twenty pages in a score of 
fantastic symbols indicative of the relentless approach of 
death. The wind and the swans forebode the sinister pres- 
ence. "The nightingales fall silent," a chill enters the room, 
and the door will not close. All this is punctuated with fre- 
quent silences. The lamp burns dimly and now goes out. 
Steps are heard, the infant wails aloud — the first sound that 
has ever escaped its lips — a black-robed nun appears on 
the threshold, making the sign of the cross. Death the In- 
truder has claimed another victim. 

This cumulative effect of horror is obtained again in Les 
Aveugles. The situation and conception are worthy of Poe. 
A party of blind people from an asylum is being guided 
through a gloomy forest by a priest, when suddenly without 
warning and without a sound the priest falls dead. The un- 
fortunates cannot tell why their leader does not answer. 
Has he left them? Is he faithless? Sightless and fright- 
ened, they huddle together and in their gradual discovery 
that their guide is dead and they are lost we feel the on- 
creeping of a doom as resistless as the deepening twilight 
and the setting sun. Snow, wind, the moaning of the sea 
symbolize the dread visitor, and at last footsteps are heard, 
a child, as in L'Intruse, cries out, and death is upon them all. 
Les Aveugles is an achievement of more than ordinary power, 
and is worthy to be read of all men. 

Unless our exposition has been as hazy as some of Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck's symbolism, the reader has now some gen- 
eral idea of the tenets of his creed, a creed which he sets 
forth lucidly in a chapter on "The Tragical in Daily Life." 
The time has come to talk of other things, he says. The 
tragedy of startling incident ought to be a thing of the 
barbarous past, and in our age of spiritual enlightenment 
we should find the most refined tragic nexus in the universal 
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truths of daily life. The large mystery of this passage is 
striking: "The mysterious chant of the Infinite, the omi- 
nous silence of the Soul and of God, the murmur of Eternity 
on the horizon, the destiny or fatality that we are conscious 
of within us, though by what tokens none can tell — do not 
all these underlie King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet? And 
would it not be possible by some interchanging of the roles 
to bring them nearer to us, and send the actor farther off? 
is it beyond the mark to say that the true tragic element, 
normal, deep-seated, and universal — that the true tragic 
element of life only begins at the moment when so-called 
adventures, sorrows, and dangers have disappeared? When 
we think of it, is it not the tranquillity that is terrible, the 
tranquillity watched by the stars? And is it in tumult or in 
silence that the spirit of life quickens within us? Is it not 
when we are told, at the end of the story, "they were happy," 
that the great disquiet should intrude itself? What is tak- 
ing place while they are happy? Are there not elements 
of deeper gravity and stability in happiness, in a single 
moment of repose, than in the whirlwind of passion? Is 
it not then that we at last behold the march of time — 
aye, and of many another on-stealing besides, more secret 
still — is it not then that the hours rush forward? Are not 
deeper chords set vibrating by all these things than by the 
dagger stroke of conventional drama? Is it not at the very 
moment when a man believes himself secure from bodily 
death that the strange and silent tragedy of the being and 
the immensities does indeed raise its curtain on the stage? 
Is it while I flee before a naked sword that my existence 
touches its most interesting point? Is life always at its 
sublimest in a kiss? Are there not other moments when 
one hears purer voices that do not fade away so soon? Does 
the soul flower only on nights of storm? Hitherto, doubt- 
less, this belief has prevailed. It is only the life of violence, 
the life of bygone days that is perceived by nearly all our 
tragic writers; and truly one may say that anachronism 
dominates the stage and that dramatic art dates back as many 
years as the art of sculpture. The true artist no longer 
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chooses Marius triumphing over the Cimbrians or the as- 
sassination of the Duke of Guise as a fit subject for his art, 
for he is well aware that the psychology of victory or murder 
is but elementary and exceptional, and that the solemn 
voice of men and things, the voice that issues forth so 
timidly and hesitatingly, cannot be heard amidst the idle 
uproar of acts of violence. And, therefore, will he place 
on his canvas a house lost in the heart of the country, an 
open door at the end of a passage, a face or hands at rest, 
and by these simple images will add to our consciousness 
of life, which is a possession that it is no longer possible to 
lose." 

There is truth in this "mysterious chant," but it is only 
a half truth. The dramas of Maeterlinck are not repre- 
sentations of life as we know it — indeed, some of them are 
superb studies of death as we feel it. Their circle of ideas 
is small, but in this circle there is a treasure-trove. M. 
Mirbeau found things more beautiful than the most beauti- 
ful things of Shakespeare in La Princesse Maleine, and the 
love scenes of Pelleas et Melisande have been compared to 
the exquisite lyrics of "Romeo and Juliet." This is mislead- 
ing criticism, as literary parallels are prone to be; but it 
serves to show the high esteem entertained for our dram- 
atist by men of some talent and conservatism — for do they 
not take Shakespeare as their criterion? 

Maeterlinck, in his conception of the drama of soul-states, 
errs very much as Wagner does in his conception of the all- 
sufficiency of tke music-drama. The music-drama can 
never render the art of poetry superfluous, because music 
can express only the basic, fundamental emotions, the 
primal feelings of mankind, and for specialized and com- 
plicated emotions poetry alone, unhampered by music, can 
suffice. So the mystic drama of Maeterlinck cannot sup- 
plant the drama of Moliere and of Shakespeare. Mysticism, 
with all its accompaniment of symbolic fantasy, can voice the 
universal generalizations of existence with truth and artis- 
tic consistency, but it can never express the specialized con- 
ceptions. Tristan und Isolde is a complete expression of 
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love and life and death, but what notes could convey a motif 
for the miser, if we were to Wagnerize UAvare? In PelUas- 
et Melisande, Arkel says, "If I were God, how I should pity 
the hearts of men!" but what would Arkel say if he were to 
see Othello murder Desdemona? Miserliness and jealousy 
are without the pale of mysticism and of music. There are 
needs of our nature which the mystic can never satisfy, and 
the cruder realist still has a raison d'etre. 

Maeterlinck's style is hardly susceptible of criticism by 
the ordinary standards. His characters never utter that one 
word of passion and emotion that we almost long for; and 
at the crises of the tragedy we invariably find those magical 
words — un silence. His trick of dialogue sounds supremely 
silly if quoted in isolated passages. Take this conversation, 
for instance, between the Cowherd and the Nurse from La 
Princesse Maleine: 

The Cowherd. Good evening! 

Nurse. Good evening! 

Cowherd. It is a fine evening. 

Nurse. Yes, fine enough. 

Cowherd. Thanks to the moon. 

Nurse. Yes. 

Cowherd. But it has been hot during the day. 

Nurse. O yes, it has been hot during the day. 

Cowherd (going down to the water). I am going to bathe. 

Etc., etc. 

But in the mass Maeterlinck produces striking effects. The 
commonplace question and answer, the importunate per- 
sistency of trivialities, often accompanied by some strange 
mood of nature symbolical of death or disaster, work on the 
nerves and bring on an eager expectancy and heightened 
emotion. 

The principle of repetition is sometimes abused to the 
point of comicality. Hjalmar, finding his love murdered, 
pours out his soul thus: "Yes! Yes! Yes! O! O! Come! Come! 
Strangled! Strangled! Maleine! Maleine! Maleine! Strangled! 
Strangled! Strangled! O! O! O! Strangled! Strangled! Stran- 
gled!" Some one has said that if this be tragedy then 
tragedy can be written with a rubber stamp. 

On the whole, Maeterlinck has suggested a new world of 
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things, but has explored it little. His puppet dramas are 
fascinating to those who stray into the bypaths now and 
then, but with the exception of L'Interieur and Les Aveugles, 
and perhaps of Pelleas et Melisande, the traveler upon the 
broad highway will never meet them. They are a welling- 
up of the vague consciousness of double existence that 
modern spiritism stands for. In other words, they are the 
literary sprout of the same seed which in science has grown 
into experimental psychology, hypnotism, and the rest. And 
so they are valuable in their stimulating opposition to the 
choking, earthy realism of some of our modern dramatists of 
the school of the utterly commonplace. Maeterlinck's at- 
mosphere may be too rarified for everyday souls to breathe, 
but surely the stench of social sewers is a far more unpleasant 
process of asphyxiation. 

Note. — Maurice Maeterlinck's recent drama, Mmna Varna, has been 
omitted from this discussion because it is constructed on entirely dif- 
ferent principles and is plainly the beginning of a second manner. The 
symbols and the puppets, the silences and the jerky dialogue are gone, 
and the author seems to have realized that flesh and blood can walk a 
stage without frightening away the "unseen forces." There is still an 
emotional mysticism, a fate that must and will, but Pisa and Florence are 
on the map, and Prinzivalle loves like a man and not a ghost. 

HUGER JERVEY. 



